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TO TH} 
CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


On his joyous description of the 
state of Public Affairs. 


Kensington, 2ith February , 1824. 


Str, 
Boastine belongs to your office. 
You are, as a public man, a brag- 
yart ex-officio; and’also a “* won- 
derful/y clever man ;” a “ heaven- 
born” Minister. From the brag- 
gart Pitt, downward, Doctor, 
Snap Percival, Commissioner of 
Seotch Herrings; ‘all,. all have 
been “ wonderfully clever men.” 
lt is the purse, Sir, that makes 
you all. Until the Doctor. was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nobody saw any very striking 
marks of wisdom or of wit in him.’ 
Till little Snap filled the same 
pest, never was he thought to pos- 
Sess an overstock of either, many 
and many a janior barrister being 
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his superior in both: While little 
Van was carrying the brief-bag 
to the Berkshire Quarter Sessions, 
and was sedulously executing his 
Commissionership of Scotch Her- 
rings, no one imagined him likely 
to become an “hereditary Jegis- 
lator.” It isthe purse, Sir, that 
makes’ you all. Tailors are said 
to have tauch to do in the making 
of men ; but, it is the purse that 
makes them great men, and espe- 
cially “ wonderfully clever men ; 
and, as you havé the management 
of the heaviést purse in the world, 
you must be the cleverest man in 
the world. Take that stupid beast, 
there, whom all the world laughs 
at, and all the world knows not to 
be worth a shilling: let him get, 
no matter how, half a million of 
money; and see how low the 
caitiff crowd will bow to him.. 
See how the crew creep to that 
round-shouldered, vulgat-looking 
brute, who, they know, was a por- 
ter only the other day; and see 
how they creep to that nasty old 
beau, who blacked their shoes 
but a few years ago, and marked 
R 
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for them at billiards. The scoun- 
drels have their half million each! 
Be not too vain, Sir, of the flattery 
offered at your shrine. Check 
your pride, even if you seem to 
rival Pitt himself. If “ heaven- 
born Minister” salute your ear, 
remember that, like TRINCULO, 
you owe it all to that which you 
have the command of. 
* That's a brave God,and bearscelestial liquor.” 

Your speech of Monday last, 
on the finances of the country, is 
so much like so many others on 
the same subject; it is so much 
like all the speeches made by Pitt 
and his successors on similar oc- 
easions; it is so very much like 
the speech made by Pitt, when he 
first broached that famous Sinking- 
Fund project, which was to pay 
off the Debt in forty-five years, 
and which, after having seen it 
five times as great as it then was, 
has been called a humbug by 
the House that adopted it ; your 
speech is so much of the old 
bragging ex-officio sort, that I 
should not have taken any notice 
at all of it, had it not been for 
that passage at the close of it, 
which I shall presently quote, and 
of which, unless I much deceive 
myself, you will have abundant 
reason to repent. 

First, however, let me observe 
on the circumstance of there never 


having been a speech on the sub- 
ject of the finances, which did not 
hold out a bright prospect to the 
country. We have, according to 
these annual speeches of Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, always 
been in a flourishing state, and 
always had bright prospects before 
us. The Quack tells his patient, 
day by day, that he is getting better 
and better ; but, if the poor deluded 
wretch have not lost his memory 
with his health, he knows, that a 
year ago he could walk a mile, 
and that now he cannot walk a 
hundred yards. In like manner 
those of us who are past forty 
years of age, and who have not 
been pretty nearly brutified by 
the public impostures that have 
been played off upon the country, 
know, that when Prrr played off 
his first humbug, the Debt of the 
country was only a quarter part 
of what it now is; that the poor- 
rates of the country were not @ 
quarter part of what they now are; 
that the gaols all over the king- 
dom were not a quarter part s° 
big as theyoméw~ are; that the 
people of Ireland could not then 
be transported without judge oF 
jury; that the people of England 
could not then be banished for 
uttering words having a tendency 
to bring the Parliament into con- 
tempt; that Englishmen had 
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never then been harnessed, like 
cattle, and compelled to draw 
carts under the command of a 
driver; that the Irish people had 
never then received the extreme 
unction by whole parishes, in 
order to prepare them for ap- 
proaching death, caused by star- 
vation, while ship loads of pro- 
visions were daily leaving ‘the 
country, to be brought to this 
country, which, according to the 
statement of the Ministers them- 
selves, was in a state of distress, 
in consequence of having too 
great a quantity of provisions. 
We know this: we know how 


much worse off the people of the 
kingdom are than they were be- 


fore Pirr began the series of 
brilliant prospects.. According to 
the speeches of Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, we have ‘been 
getting richer and richer, better 


and better off; but, according. 


to the notorious facts, we have 
been getting. poorer and. poorer, 
and worse and worse off.:: It 
is notorious, that the Debt is five. 
times as great. as it was when 
the series of flattering prospects 
began. It is also notorious, that, 
until that series began, Irishmen 
were not shut up in their houses 


from sunset to sunrise, and] 


Englishmen were not harnessed 
and made to draw carts and 
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wagons, like horses. These things 
are undeniable ; and, therefore, it 
is proved that the series of bril- 
liant prospects were a falsehood. 
They had no truth in them. They 
deceived the people: year after 
year they kept up the deception; 
but, comparing our state now 
with the state of the people at the 
beginning of the series, we dis- 
cover the cheat, and blush for our 
credulity. 

It was not more than about six 
months, previous to February 
1797, that Pirr boasted, in as 
lofty a tone as you boast now, 
that the finances of England were 
solid as the rock. His friend, 
Lord Mornincron, now Lord 
Wet.esuey, took, upon the same 
occasion, an opportunity of con- 
trasting the state of the finances 
of England with that of the 
finances of France. These two 
wondrous men deseanted, at 
great length, on the solidity of the 
English finances. . They showed, 
that the resources of the country 
were inexhaustible. They proved 
that there could: be no failure of 
the Bank paper in England, as 
there had of the Assignats in 
France. They demonstrated that 


here could: be no failure to: pay 


gold on demand at the Bank-of 
England. They lanched forth:the 


thunderbolts of their indignation 
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against these who had issued 
assignats, and had not taken them 
up in coin. Not thus, they said, 
would it ever be with regard to 
the engagements of the Bank of 
England, which were sacred as 
the contracts at the altar. And, 
nes vennneheekmand but, just 
at this moment, the Bank stup- 
ped payment! The House ; that 
House which you extol so much, 
had hardly ceased to cheer these 
two great men, this pair of heaven- 
born Premiers; that House had 
scarcely ceased to cheer these 
two, when the other House (that 
in Threadneedle-street), called 
upon the sister House to protect it 
against the demands of ils cre- 
ditors! After this, he must be 
a sorry dupe, indeed, who suffers 
himself to be deceived by financial 
boastings. You have not bragged 
mow more than these two men did 
then ; and, I sincerely declare it 
to be my opinion, that, before the 
end of the year, another such 
affair as that of 1797 is far within 
the compass of possibility. Of 
this, however, more by-and-by. 
All that I insist upon here is, that, 
brilliant as your picture is, it is 
not more brilliant than that of 
Pirr and Morwinaroy, only a 
few weeks before the actual stop- 
page at the Bank. 


These things will so naturally 
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occur to every one, who at all 


reflects upon the subject, that it 
would have been impossible for 


me te muster up sufficient resolu- 
tion to write an essay upon the 
subject, had it not been for the 


closing part of your speech, which 
part I before alluded to, and shall 


now insert. 


“It must be highly satisfactory 
‘“‘to know, that the country is at 
“this moment in such a state of 
“ cheerful prosperity — with an 
‘‘ increasing revenue, decreasing 
‘“ taxation, and a debt in a course 
“of gradual and certain reduc- 
“ tion. (Hear, hear,) We behold 
‘‘our country daily growing in 
wealth, augmenting in power, 
“and increasing in influence :— 
“in wealth, the result of sound 
“ policy and considerate Jegisla- 
‘« tion ; in pawer, not to be abused 
“ for the purposes of tyranny ot 
*“* aggrandizement ;. in . influence, 
‘* not to be employed in blustering 
dictation and empty boasting, 
“ but to produce a firm conviction 
‘among surrounding nations of 
“ the sincerity of our professions, 
“ and of the honesty of our conduct. 
“(Much cheering.) That since- 
“ rity and honesty-must have the 
“ inevitable effect of producing ™ 
‘* their minds a lasting persuasion 
“ that the wealth, power and influ- 
“ence of which we are justly 
‘‘ proud, are the tests of steadfast 
“ friendship, and not the menac- 
‘* ing instruments of hostility or ™™ 
“ valry. (Hear, hear.) I have not, 
‘“‘ of course, the to at- 


“ tribute these happy results % 
“any exertions of. my own, Dor 
“ does His Majesty’s Government 
“ claim the merit of having brought 
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« the country to this state of con- 
“ tent and prosperity ; many others, 
« they are satisfied, have at least 
“an equal right to the applause 
«“ and gratitude of the nation: I 
“claim them not for individuals ; 
“ Tclaim them for Parliament— 
“for that caluntniated, that vili- 
« fied Parliament, which we have 
“ been told by some is ‘so essén- 
“ tially vicious in its nature and 
“in its construction, that it was 
“utterly impossible for it to ex- 
“tricate the ki 
“condition of distress and de- 
“ pression in which it was recently 
“ placed. (Hear, heat) They 
* contended, indeed, how truly the 
“ result has shown, that in Par- 
* liament there was nothing good 
“that its councils were venal, 


“its Members corrupt, and, in} 


“short, that unless every thing 
“were at once turned topsy- 
“ turvy, and a new system of re- 
“ presentation established, the na- 
** tion could never be relieved from 
* its difficulties, and rescued from 
“‘ its dangers, (Continued cheers.) 
“T say, and I say it ‘boldly, that 
“the present state of the country 
“affords the best, because the 
“practical refutation of -what I 
‘* maintain to be a calumny upon 
“‘ the Cqnstitution, (Hear.) Bai - 
 liament, the true source of such 
js general happiness, may enjo 
the proud, the delightful satis- 
: faction of looking round upon 
: the face of a joyous country, 
_, smiling in plenty, and animated 
with what I-hope to see—unre- 
_, Siricted industry, content, com- 
“ fort, prosperity and order, hand 
: m hand, dispense, from the an- 
_, [uent portals of a Constitutional 
: nee rchy, their inestimable bles- 
, wogs among a happy, united, 
and, let it never be Segotiba, a 


ngdom from: that. 


“ grateful people. (Loud cheers 
“ from all sides of the House.) 


As much like Pirr, as the 
vulgar saying is, as if you had 
been spit out of his mouth. Bom- 
bast, misrepresentation, vain boast-. 
ing; and a shouting House of - 
Commons. The modesty boasted 
of in the former part of this pas-_ 
sage, is like the chastity of Sterne’s 
horse. It is the magnanimity of 
impotence : it is the virtue of want 
of power. To talk of “ steadfast 
friendship towards other nations;” 
and towards other nations indis- 
criminately, too, is sickly uon- 
sense. Every one knows that there. 
is no such friendship. Every one 
knows, that all your trenchings, 
upon the Navigation Laws, that all 
your liberal regulations, as the 
Scotch ‘economists call them, 
every one knows that these are so 
many attempts to wriggle your 
fingers into the purses of foreign 
countries; to rival them, in short, 
in the money getting way ; and 
every Englishman who is any 
judge of the matter, knows, that, 
by this liberality, as you call it, 
you are making the nation act the 


' part of Esau, or, still more closely, 


the part of the boy who rip- 
ped up his goose for the golden 
eggs. The motto of our ancestors 
was, “ think nothing is gained that 
is not to be permanent.” They hed 
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commercial gains to be nothing ; 
unless they could be obtained 
without weakening the foundations 
of our power. To be rich and 
weak was not their policy. They 
did not want a great revenue, and 
so little power as to make them 
lay down as a principle that war 
was an evil; and, though, doubt- 
less, there have been, at different 
periods of our history, very base 
men at the head of affairs, yet, 
I do not believe that, until now, 
any Englishmen were ever found 
to fawn upon a French Govern- 
ment ; to become the parasites of 
the house of Bourbon; and ac- 
tually to praise a Prince of that 
house for his manner of over- 
throwing, for his manner of con- 
ducting what you yourselves called 
an act of unprovoked aggression 
against our friends. You will 
not employ “ sLusTeRING DICTA> 
Tion, and “ empty boasting’’ to- 
wards foreign nations. I wish, by- 
the-bye,that you would observe the 
same sort of conduct at home, 
But, do you think that foreign na- 
tions, and particularly the keen 
Yankees, will not ascribe this ab- 
stinence of yours tothe true cause ? 
They would wonder what the devil 
was come to you, if they did not 
safely see that great millstone, 
the debt, safely tied round your 
throats, They well remember 


~~ 


your THING to have been the 
most blustering and most bullying 
Thing that this world ever saw. 
Jonathan well. remembers your 
THING to have stopt his ships upon 
the high seas ; to have pressed his 
own natural-born citizens out of 
them; to have compelled these 
citizens, who abhorred the very 
name of King, to go and fight for 
our King, and against the re- 
publicans of France, the friends 
and allies of those American citi- 
zens. Jonathan remembers this ; 
and, he remembers besides, that 
having got into a war with him, 
your THING took: his citizens, 
which it had pressed from on 
board his ships, into its own 
service ; he remembers that the 
THING took these same men, 
whom it had compelled to fight 
for it; that it took these same 
American citizens from the decks 
of its own ships of war, and 
CRAMMED THEM. INTO 
GAOLS AS PRISONERS OF 
WAR! 

Delighted, therefore, must friend 
Jonathan be, to find that the 
THING has become, all of 4 
sudden, so modest and so mode- 
rate. Happy, indeed, must Jona- 
than be, to find that your power! 
is not in future to. be ‘“ abused 
“for the purposes of tyranny” 
Happy Jonathan ; but I can 4s- 
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sure you his laughter will be im- 
moderate. In short, the THING 
has left off sinning from causes 
similar to those which sent Mother 
Coxe to the Conventicle. The’ 
Thing is worn out, that is the truth. 
It may, perhaps, yet give some 
pretty hard snaps at home; but 
as to foreign nations, its teeth are 
knocked out. How leng the na- 
tion may exist under it, I cannot 
tell; but, fight under it, it never 
will again ; and so conscious are 
you of this, that you put forward 
in your speech, though sound po- 
licy would have forbidden it, a 
confession, that your flattering cal- 
culations are built upona presumed 
continuation of peace. 

But let me now come to the 
grand delusion of all; that which 
yon call the state of content and 
prosperity in which the country 
now ts. You make use of this 
assertion respecting content and 
prosperity, for the great purpose 
of upholding the Boroughmonger 
cause. First, you assert, that the 
country is in a state of great pros- 
perity; next, you modestly dis- 
claim the merit of this; next, you 
give this merit to the Parliament; 
and then you say, this is the Par- 
liament that has been vilified and 
calumniated, and represented as 
essentially vicious; that it was 
venal; that it was corrupt; and 
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that the country never could be 
extricated from the. state of dis- 
iress in which it lately was, with 
out a change in the construction 
of this Parliament. Then you go 
on to say, that the country has 
been extricated from this state o 

distress ; and that we have now a 
joyous country, smiling in plenty» 
and a grateful people! 

Now, Sir, in the first place, let 
the “ merit” belong to the Par- 
liament ;- let the “ merit” all be- 
long to it ; and before I have done 
I will describe part of that merit. 
We shall see, too, in a minute, 
what you may probably mean by 
“* prosperity ;” but, you acknow- 
ledge that there was lately “ dis- 
tress and depression,” and who 
had the merit of producing these ? 
Why, the Parliament, to be sure, 
that Parliament which you tell us 
has been calumniated and vili- 
fied ; but stop, Sir, we never ca- 
lumniated and vilified the Parlia- 
ment; we never said, (for we did 
not dare to say,) that its councils 
were venal and its members cor- 
rupt. We did, indeed, say, that 
the House of Commons (upon a 
charge against CastLerracn for 
having been bargaining fora seat) 
came to a resolution, that, the bar- 
gain not having been completed, 
the House would not proceed to 
punish Casriergacu ; but that it 
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was the bounden duty of the House 
to watch with care over its own 
purity. We did, indeed, say, 
(and we still say), that, in a 
few days after this, Mr. Mavocks 
offered to produce at the Bar of 
the House, positive prodf, that 
Casrviereacu (who has since cut 
his own throat), sold a seat of the 
House, with the consent and ap- 
probation of Percivar, a brother 
Minister and Privy Councillor, 
who was afterwards shot in the 
lebby of the House. We did, in- 
deed, say, and we still say, that 
Mr. Mapocxs made, on the 1]tb 
of May 1809, a motion in the 
House of Commons, to be per- 
mitted to call to the Bar witnesses 
to prove the facts alleged by 
him; that a,tong debate took 
place upon the subject ; that the 
House at last divided ; that three 
hundred and ten members voted 
against hearing the evidence at 
all; that eighty-five only voted 
fer hearing the evidence ; that 
Mr. Ponsonny declared in that 
cebate, that he would appeal to all 
who heard him,whether many seats 
were not sold ; and he added, that 
such things were known. to be 
done dy hiindreds; that Mr. 
Wyypnan ‘declared, that this 
species of traffic was part of the 
defence of the Government ; that 
Mr, Caxyxixe called upon the 
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House that night to make a stand 
against the encroachments of the 
factious. We said that this took 
place, and we say it still; but, 
Sir, we never said that the Par- 
liament was ‘good for nothing ;” 
that its Couneils were “ venal,” 
and that its Members were “ cor- 


‘rupt ;” though Mr. Mapocks did 


say he would prove at the bar, if 
they would let him, that Casris- 
reaGu and Percivat put Quintin 
Dick out of his seat, because he 
would not vote for the Duke of 
York. We have also said, fat, 
Manassen Lopez was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment in 
Exeter Gaol ; that, muchabout the 
same time, peor Josern Swann 
was sentenced, by the Justices of 
Cheshire, to FOUR YEARS 
AND A HALF. IMPRISON- 
MENT for selling two pamphlets, 
and for being present at a meet- 
ing held for the purpose of peti- 
tioning for such a change as should 
prevent seats in Parliament from 
being bought and sold. We have 


jsaid, and we say still, that Lopez 


was back again in Parliament in 
about a year after he was put into 
gaol; that he now ills a seat in 
that House which you so admire 
and. so eulogize; and Jossra 
Swanvy, still lies in a gaol, We 
have said, and we still say these 
things ; and we have said and 
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could still say a great many more ; 
but we have never said that the 
Councils of the Parliament ‘were 
“venal,”and that its members were 
“corrupt.” You, however, Sir, 
have imputed that to us: you have 
said that we have said these things; 
and, therefore, Iam not anxious 
about denial. Let the matter rest 
at present upon your assertion ; 
and, by the time that I have done, 
the reader will be able to judge of 
the truth or the falsehood of that 
character, which you say that we 
have given to the Parliament. 
Mshould now return to observe 
upon that “ distress and depres- 
sion,” which, you say, “ lately ex- 
isted,” but which you would fain 
have us believe, a:e now at an 
end. This matter, however, to- 
gether with a long list of the merits 
of the Parliament, must form the 
subject of another letter. I am 


aware of the effects of your speech. | « 


I know how greedily it has been 
sucked down by almost the whole of 
the nation who have any considera- 
ble participation in property of any 
sort. The fundholder, the soldier 
and sailor, officer, full-pay as well 
as half-pay, those who pocket the 
half-pay while they preach from 
the pulpit; all the tax- eaters 
Without exception: these want 
their gains to be perpetual ; 

your speech promises them such 
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perpetuity, and they swear that 
every word of it is Gospel. The 
Boroughmongers it relieves from 
all alarm. The great dolts have 
been arming against Radicals, 
while the Jews have been creep- 
ing in behind and stealing the 
parchments out of their pockets. 
These, together with shabbaroon 
and half ‘broken’ up dealers in 
game, who have the impudence to. 
call themselves Country Gentle- 
men, are delighted with your 
speech. It gives them the pros- 
pect of security against the Redi- 
cals. The bull-frog farmers, who,_ 
for about eighteen months, had 
had a mind to have a little feeling 
for their labourers, are excited by 
your speech to expect a return of 
those “‘ good times,” when they 
could blaspheme, while they drank 
the juice of sloes and of logwood, 

at a crown a bottle, and called it 
poort wind.” 

Every body almost, except those 

who were unable to stir in their 
own defence, is, I know very well, 

delighted with your speech. I 

know it to be as wretched moon- 

shine as ever came from the Trea- 

sury Bench. I pledged my repu- 

tation against the execution of 
Peel's Bill. I will now pledge 

it against the doctrines of this 

speech, But, it will require, as I 

said before, another leiter to ex- 
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plain fully and clearly the state of 
the country, and to prove the false- 
hood of these doctrines. I am 
aware that you and your col- 
leagues want nothing further than 
to get through the Session quietly ; 
and that you will do; but it is for 
me to prepare the nation for the 
storm that is rising, and to de- 
scribe, beforehand, the wretched 
figure that you will cut when that 
storm reaches you. When the 
nation is drunk, it requires a little 
patience in the reasoning with it. 
It is not now raving drunk, as it 
was in 1814. It is now im a state 
such as you see people in at sea, 
when they are taking a glass after 


having gone through a gale. In’ 


1814 the drunk lasted nearly six 
weeks, but, at that time, it reached 
even the women. Many of the 
she bull-frogs, who did lick or 
who wanted to lick the whis- 
kers of old Brivcwer, are now 
lodged snugly in a workhouse. 
The present drunkenness is not at 
all of the same character. The 
nation will be sober in less than 


three weeks; and then, it will 
listen to reason. 


I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 








EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL, 


I nec leave to call the public 
attention to the following report of 
a Trial of one Sweer, for felo- 
niously receiving stolen goods. 
The theft was committed on the 
King’s collection of plants at Kew; 
and the goods were received by 
Sweet, (a botanist), at Cor- 
vILLE’s nursery, which is on the 
King’s-road at Chelsea, a few 
hundred paces from Sloan-square. 
The acquittal it is that demands 
public attention! And the curious 
examination of a witness by & 
JUROR! However; let us see 
the whole thing, before we make 
further remarks on it. I take the 
report from the Morning Chroni- 
cle of the 25th instant. 


“OLD BAILEY.—Fes, 24. 


“ Alleged Robbery at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, at Kew. 


1. “ Rosert Sweer, aged 38 
“ years, aman of most respect 
“ able appearance, and author of 
“ a work on botany, stood. indicted 
“ for « feloniously receiving, well 
“knowing them to have 
“stolen, by some’ evil-di 
‘* persons to the Jurors unknown, 
: en garden plants and  o 
“ garden-pots, the property of out 
“ Lord th now. Ring ;? And 10 
“‘ another count the proyerty, was 


“ described as belonging to Mr. 
“ Eaton, the head gerdonerief His 
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“ Majesty, at Kew. The indict- 
“ment was laid under the 3d 
‘of the present King, which 
“enacts that a receiver may be 
“tried for feloniously receiving 
“property, without the principal 
“ felon being brought to justice. 


2. “ Mr. Aporrnus stated the 
“case to the Jury. The charge 
“ against the prisoner was for fe- 


“ Joniously receiving a number of 


“ choice exotic plants, which had 
been stolen from His Majesty’s 
‘ Botanical Gardens at Kew, by 
“aman named Hogan, who was 
“a kind of under gardener in the 
‘« botanical garden. On the morn- 
“ ing ofthe28th Jan.last, Mr.Eaton 
“and Mr. Smith, the former the 
“ head botanical gardener at Kew, 
“‘and the latter an assistant, 
“ missed; from one of the propa- 
“ gation - hoyses, a number of 
“ choice exotics; and foot marks 
“* were observed round the house, 
“to the window, from the inside 
“of which they had been stolen. 
“Some of these plants were in 
“but few, if any other botanical 
“ collections in the kingdom. On 
““ Mr. Eaton discovering this rob- 
s bery, he and Mr. Smith made 
such inquiries as lead to a dis- 
covery that Hogan, the gar- 
dener, had sent a box to a ta- 
 vern at Kew, to goby a coach 
. to London. On inquiring at this 
b> house, the box was found to 
5 have been sent by the Isleworth 
_ coach, to “Mr. Swerr, at’Mr. 
‘ Colvillé’s, nurseryman, King’s 
_ Toad, Chelsea,” to whom it was 
| directed. “Upon this discove 
ir being made, thes absconded, 
_ and has not since been heard of. 
, Mr. Smith was dispatched to 
Bow-street, for assistance to re- 
cover the stolen exotics; and 
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‘Ruthven, the officer, accom- 
“ panied him to Mr. Colville’s, 
‘‘ where the prisuner and Mr. Col- 
‘ville were seen by Mr. Smith 
* and the officet, who would de- * 
“tail the circumstances under 
‘* which their visit took place, and | 
‘‘ what transpired, and they (the 
‘“‘ Jury) would say if the conduct | 
‘of the prisoner was consistent 
‘‘ with that of an innocent man; 
“or if it was not that of a man, 
‘knowing himself to be guilty. 
‘The prisoner first denied that. 
‘‘ any plants had been brought to 
“ Mr. Colville’s that morning; but | 
“on Ruthven saying, ‘Oh, I am 
“not to be done that way, for I 
‘know a box has been delivered 
“here, and I will search the 
‘premises, and take you to the 
" Watch -house ; then the pri- 
‘soner admitted that a box had 
“been brought, and offered to. 
“take the officer and shew it to 
‘‘ him; he, however, did not do so; 
“but he took the officer to Mr, 
Colville, and told him what was_ 
“the nature of the officer’s in- 
“quiry; and the plant- houses, 
‘« were then searched, and in them, 
“ six choice plants of the species. 
“ of Banksia Grandus, the Cala- 
“mus Niger, the Jaquenia, and 
“three others were found and. 
“identified to be those stolen from | 
“ Kew, though they had been re-. 
** moved from their original pots. 
‘He (the Learned Counsel) should 
‘prove that the prisoner had ad-. 
mitted his acquaintance with 
‘‘ Hogan, the principal felon, and 
“there could on no doubt ae 
“« Hogan sent this pro ‘to the 
es ns and thet Soeetned it 
‘ knowing it to have been stolen, 


3. “ Mr. Smith, the gardener 
at Kew, deposed, that on the 
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‘‘ morning of the 28th of January, 
«witness missed some choice 
«plants out of one of the propa- 
‘‘ vation-houses at the Botanical 
‘ rtean of His Majesty at Kew ; 
“an arm ears through the 
‘* window could have — reached 
‘“‘them; they were in pots ; wit- 
*‘ ness discovered that by an 
« under gardener, had sent Lloyd, 
“ one of the kitchen-gardeners, to 
‘a tavern at Kew Bridge with a 
* box, and he discovered that the 
** said box had been conveyed to 
* London. He applied at Bow- 
** street for a warrant to search the 
** premises of Mr. Colville, and he 
“was accompanied by Ruthven, 
“the officer, to search for the 
“stolen plants. On arriving at 
*«* Mr. Colville’s, on the evening 
** of the 28th, they saw Mr. Sweet, 
*} the prisoner, and told him thata 
« box of plants had been brought 
‘‘ that morning to him from Kew, 
“ and requested him to show them. 
‘*‘ The prisoner denied having re- 
‘“‘ ceived a bor at all. Ruthven 
** said ‘ that would not do for him, 
“as he could prove it;’ and then 
“‘ the prisoner admitted the fact. 
“ The plants produced were after- 
“wards found on Mr. Colville’s 
** premises, and the prisoner was 
“ taken to Bow-street, handcuffed, 
“and on the following day com- 
“ mitted, and Mr. Colville was 
“held to bail. The planis pro- 
“‘duced are the same that were 
ae found in Mr. Colville’s pre- 
““ mises, and witness knew that 
“* they were the same as were stolen 


on the morning of the 28th 
“ January from Ko ¥ 


4.“ John G. J. Ruthy 
“officer of Bow-street, ele 


- On the evening of the 28th of 
January, witness went with Mr. 
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‘¢ Smith to the King’s-road, Chel- 
“sea, and saw Mr. Sweet;. wit- 
“ ness asked him if he had re. 
“ ceived a box of plants from Kew 
‘that morning! he stood hesi- 
tating at least for two minutes, 
‘and then said that he had not; 
‘witness told him that it would 
‘* not do for him to deny it, and he 
* should take him into custody ; 
“he then admitted that a box of 
*« plants had arrived, and that he 
‘received them, and took the 
‘ witness to Mr. Colville, and in 
“his presence told Mr. C. what 
“witness had inquired about. 
“ Mr. Colville said, ‘ no box has 
arrived here ;’ and, speaking to 
“the prisoner, said, ‘ you know 
“ of no box coming here ;’ and the 
** prisoner replied that he did not. 
‘Witness then told Mr. Colville 
“that the prisoner had admitted 
‘having received the box, and 
“suid that he should search the 
“premises. The witness and 
“Smith then went into the dil-_ 
“ ferent hot-houses, and the pri- 
‘soner pointed out a number of 
“ plants, and asked Smith if he 
“ could identify any of them ? On 
“ pointing to one, Smith said, ‘ this 
“is one plant stolen from Kew 
* some time ago, but it is not one 
« of the six plants I am,now look- 
“ ing for.’ Witness observed the 
*« eye of the prisoner directed te 
“a shelf, and he instantly asked 
‘‘ Mr. Smith to look there; he did 80, 
“and found several of the plants 
Le ced, and in the different 
“ houses on Mr. Colville’s grounds 
“the six. plants produced were 
“found and identified by Mr. 
“* Smith. The prisoner was 

“ cuffed and put irito a coach, and 
“ brought to Bow-street. 


5. “ On cross examination, the 
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“was set at liberty that night, 


‘“ owing to a misrepresentation of 


“ Mr. Colville, and was yt 
“hended next day at Mr. Col- 


« yille’s ; that he was committed 


“ for trial for receiving the stolen 
“nylants, and Mr. Colville was 
“ held to bail; he did not know 
“ the reason why Mr. Colville had 
‘not been indicted ; he believed 


“witness said that the prisoner 












‘* said it was common for persons 
“ to send plants to Botanists, par- 
* ticularly choice or rare exotics, 
* to puzzle them to discover the 
‘* species. Witness had repeat- 
*« edly had plants sent to him with- 
“out advice as to whom they 
“came from. The same sort of 
“ plants as those produced were 
“nearly all in the Apothecaries’ 


“ Company’s Garden, under his 


“the present was a How-street| “ care, and he thought they were 


“ prosecution, conducted by Mr.'“ of the value of about 3¢., but 
“ Stafford, the clerk, then sitting|‘ that was a matter of fancy ; he 


“by Mr. Adolphus, but did not 


“ know of his own knowledge; it, 


“was not his fault that Mr. Col- 
“ ville was not prosecuted as well 
“as the prisoner; did not know 
“how the thing had been ma- 
“naged, nor why Mr. Colville, 
“on whose premises the stolen 
“ property was found, should not 
“have been included in the in- 
** dictment. 


6, ‘‘ —. Lloyd, a gardener, at 
“ Kew, deposed’ to his having 
“on the morning of 28th of Ja- 
‘“nuary, by the direction of Ho- 
‘gan, carried a box to a public- 
“house at Kew, directed to the 
“* prisoner.—The landlady of the 
** public-house produced her book, 
“and deposed to having received 
“a box that morning, directed for 
“ Mr. Sweet, at Mr. Colville’s, 
“* Narseryman, King’s-road, Chel- 
“ sea.”— The coachman of the 
“ Isleworth coach deposed to hav- 
“ing carried the box to the pri- 
““ soner on the same morning, 
‘ to delivering it to the prisoner, 
" who paid him 1s, 6d. for the 
* carriage. 


7. “ For the defence, Mr. An- 
“ derson, the gardener of the Apo- 
“ theearies’ Company’s Garden, 





‘‘ had known the prisoner for a 
“ number of years, and believed 
‘“a more honest and honourable 
“ man didnot exist. The pri- 
* soner was the author of a pe- 
‘* riodical work on botanical sci- 
“ence, and is, in the opinion of 
“ witness, the first practical bo- 
* tanist in Europe. 


8. “Several of Mr. Colville’s 
“ servants were called to prove 
‘that’ boxes, parcels and baskets 
‘* containing trees, slips and plants, 
“were frequently sent to them 
“ anonymously ; and they also de- 
“posed that, in Mr, Colville’s 
“collection of plants, he had 
“some of the same species as 
“ those produced. 


9. “ The majority of the Nur- 
“ serymen and Botanists in the 
* neighbourhood of. the metro- 
“polis were called to speak to 
“ the prisoner's character, and no 
“ man could receive a better. It 


and |“ was alleged also, that the 


“p , could not be identified, 
‘as they were common to the 
‘ Botanical Gardens of Noble- 
“men, Gentlemen, the Apothe- 
“ earies’ Company's Garden, and 
‘ the Botanical Gardens of vari- 
“ous nurserymen; and it was 
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‘« also sworn, that the prisoner was 
‘ in the habit of receiving choice 
“ plants from Noblemen and Gen- 
“ tlemen as presents (without any 
“‘ advice from whence they came) 
‘« for the purpose of drawing, and 
‘« having prints of them published 
in his Botanical Work. 


10. “ One of the witnesses un- 
‘“‘ derwent the following singular 
‘* cross-examination by one of 
‘the Jury: Juror : The prisoner 
‘is the author of a work on Bo- 
‘““tanyt Witness: Yes, | be- 
‘lieve he is ——Juror: In that 
** work has not the prisoner treated 
** Mr. Eaton, the head gardener 
** at Kew, and the prosecutor in 
** this case, with some critical se- 
‘« verity? Witness: I believe he 
‘> has —Jcror: Has he not in 
* that work animadverted in very 
** strong terms upon the scientific 
‘* knowledge of Mr. Eaton, and 
‘« designated him a dunce? Wit- 
‘ness: Yes, I believe so.— 
* Juror: Do you know that this 
** was a trap to catch the prisoner ? 
** Witness : I do not, 


11.“ Mr. Justice Best summed 
‘“up the case, regretting very 
** much that a gentleman to whom 
‘the public were so much in- 
‘‘ debted for his works. upon the 
** most interesting science of Bo- 
*‘ tany, should be placed in his 
*“ unhappy situation, and in de- 
* tailing the evidence, expressed 
“his fears that the Jury could 
“come to no other conclusion 
** than that the prisoner was guilty 
*“of the offence charged; and 
‘‘ however they might lament the 
** consequence of such a decision 
: to the prisoner, which every hu- 

mane man must, and no one 
*“eould feel more deeply pained 





“than himself; yet, if they be- 
* lieved the facts proved, he could 
* not see how they could arrive at 
“any other conclusion; but if 
“ they had any doubt of his guilt, 
‘‘ the very high character he had 
“ received ought to weigh in his 
“ favour, 


12. “The Jury retired, and 
‘“‘ were absent nearly two hours ; 
“ on their coming into Court, they 
“ returned a verdict of Nor 
“ Guitry ! 


13. “ The Court was exces- 
“ sively crowded during the trial, 
‘and we observed present many 
‘persons celebrated for their 


“ scientific and literary acquire- 
‘* ments.” 


No man can read this, without 
wishing to know the NAMES OF 
THIS JURY! Those who are 
in court during a trial, know the 
names of the jury ; but, the public 
do not; and yet, they ought to 
know this, if there be a printed 
account at all. It is, in fact, the 
jury that try the cause. They 
decide; they judge of ‘the evi- 
dence ; and, ought we not to have 
their names? Yes, and theif 
places of abode too, and their 
several callings. For, unless we 
have this, what have we that is of 
any use? We have the name of 
the judge; but he does not éry- 
He is not the responsible person. 
We have lawyers and judges and 
parties named to us very fully; 
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but, the jury» those whose names 
we really want, are kept snug 
from our eyes and ears. I will, 
however, endeavour to obtain the 
names of the men who composed 
this jury; and, if I succeed, I 
will certainly publish them. 

The reporter calls the exami- 
nation in paragraph 10 a singular 
thing. It is a singular thing in- 
deed; and I am not a little sur- 
prised, that the judge should have 
suffered it. Jurymen have no 
right to examine witnesses. 


they have questions to ask, they 
are to apply to the judge to put 
the questions for them. Let. the 
contrary prevail, and courts of 
justice in England will soon be- 
come the noisy, twattling, bother- 


ing scenes that the courts of 


Pennsylvania are, If onejuryman 
can examine witnesses, anather 
can; if one witness, fifty wit- 
nesses ; twelve question - askers 
being the multiplier of only twelve 
witnesses, make one hundred and 
forty-four examinations! And, 
mind, there is no,reason why this 
should not be, if any one juryman, 
upon any one occasion, have a 
right to ask.of a witness any one 
single question. In short, if jury- 
men be suffered to twattle at.all, 
they will sopn have “all the talk 
to themselves ;” and especially if 
they be (which is not impossible) 
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pert and conceited men. Open 
this source of talk, turn this cock, 
set this tub a running, and. all 
sense and all law and all real 
justice must be drowned. __ 
But, while we wonder that 
Mr. Justice Best should have 
permitted this twattle, let us not 
forget the nature and tendency 
of the twattle itself. It conveyed 
a charge against the prosecutor ; 
and this, too, observe, from a 
Juror; and, besides,. observe, 
that the charge insinuated origi- 
nated with thisjgfor! There bad 
been nothing in any part of the 
evidence that suggested, it! | It 
was not a calling for explanation ; 
but it was making an attack; 
and this, observe, by a juror ox 
the prosecutor! How came this 
juror (we want his name) to know; 
how came he to know, that Swexr 
had written a book, in: which 
Mr. Eaton was roughly handled £ 
How came this juror to,know that? 
Who is this juror? I shall not be 
satisfied till I find him out. 

You see, reader, that the object 
of these questions by the Jurgqr, 
was to cause it to be believed, that 
Mr: Earon, the prosecutor, in 
revenge for Sweet's attack upom 
him in the. book, had sent, or 
caused to be sent, these. plants as 
A TRAP to, CATCH, the pri- 
soner, Sweet! What a,story! 
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But, was there ever thief who had 
not something to say! A curious 
“trap” to be sure; managed, 
too, by under-gardeners!, But, 
pray, Mr. Jcnor, (if you be not 
too great a man to answer us) was 
it Mr. Eaton who got Sweer to 
TELL THE LIE TO RUTH- 
VEN?! Was it Mr. Eaton that 
made Sweer, or CoLviLLe 
CHANGE THE POTS! Dead- 
ly revenge indeed! What: not 
content with setting a trap for 
poor Mr. Sweet, who, like Cox- 
iver the reporter, is a young man 
of forty, and as simple a youth, 
I dare say, as ever crossed the 
Tweed to come and teach science 
and honesty to us dunces and rogues 
o’ th’ Sooth; not content with set- 
ting a trap for poor Mr. Sweer, 
and employing his under garden- 
ers in the business; not content 
with this, Mr. Eaton (oh! cruel 
and vengeful man!) enlists the 
devil in his service, and sends 
him to infuse into poor Mr. Sweer 
the spirit of desperate lying. So 
that, when Mr. Ruruven came, 
he denied having received any 
box from Kew, though (as was 
proved) he himself took it from 
the coachman, and he himself 
paid the coachman for the car- 
riage! Bat, when Rurnven said, 
“* I will take you into custody,” 
poor Mr. Sweer confessed that 
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he had received the box! Not 
satisfied with this, Mr. Eaton gets 
the devil to induce poor Mr, 
Sweer to ie back again, when 
he is brought to Colville! They 
both lie; for, after all, the plants 
are found; and, which is curious 
enough, another plant, which had 
been stolen from Kew before ! 
After these facts ; after the evi- 
dence of Mr. Sairn, Mr. Roru- 
ven, and the Coacnuman; afte 
the lying backward and forward ; 
after the shifting of the plants 
into fresh pots ; after all this, of 
what consequesce are the stories 
about the custom of sending plants 
to Botanists, to puzzle them to dis- 
cover the species, as was sworn 
by Mr. Anperson of the Apothe- 
earies’ Garden? Mr. AnpERSON 
said, that plants were sent to puzzle 
them, and without advice as to 
whom they came from! Very well, 
Mr. Anperson ; but, is it the cus- 
tom for you to shift the plants into 
other pots immediately? I really 
do not see much sense in my send- 
ing a plant to a man to puzzle him, 
without being able to go to the man 
to ask him about the matter, and 
to know whether he has been puz- 
zled or not. However, you have 
sworn this, Mr. Annersex, and, 
therefore, it must be so ; but now, 
suppose mé to be in the habit of 
receiving pazzle-wits of this sort 
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from divers persons ; suppose me 
to receive six plants this morning, 
and to pay the coachman for bring- 
ing them; suppose me, if you 
will, to be in the habit of putting 
all such plants into fresh pots im- 
mediately; suppose a person to 
come in the afternoon and ask me 
if I have received such a parcel: 
now, Mr. Anperson, of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Garden, will you swear 
that I should be acting according 
to custom in such a case, if I were 
first to deny having received the 
parcel; then to confess that I had 
received the parcel; afterwards 
deny again that I bad received the 
parcel ; then, after that, go and 
witness the discovery of the plants 
by the public officer, in those very 
premises into which I had first 
said they had not come, then said 
they had come, and_ afterwards 
said they had not come? Is this 
the custom among you botanists, 
Mr. Aynerson? Are these your 
proofs of honesty and of honour ! 
Is this your practical botany? If 
't be, the devil is in me, J think, if 
I suffer a practical botanist to 
come into my garden. 

In paragraph nine, it is said, 
that it was alleged that the plants 
produced could not be identified 
it is said that this was alleged on 
the part, of the defenge. Now, if this 
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the effect of poor Mr. Sweer’s 
lying backward and forward ; how 
does it rub out the daths of Mr. 
Ruruven and the Coachman ! 
Bat, I should like to see some of 
those famous Botanists and Nur- 
serymen; I should like to ‘see 
some of these gentlemen look me 
in the face, and swear that such 
plants cannot be indentified. Ne 
two plants that ever existed were 
just alike. No two sheep were 
ever just alike. When we see a 
flock of five hundred sheep to- 
gether, we think that they are all — 
alike, and that they are all just 
like another five hundred that we 
see in a neighbouring field. They 
are all Southdown sheep, we 
will say. They are all ewe sheep. 
They are all of the same age. 
| They are all in the like condition 
as to flesh and fleece. Let two of 
those sheep be atolen, one out of 
each flock, on the same night. Let 
the skin of one of them be found ia 
Joun Cuorstice’s bed-room; let 
the two shepherds come.and look 
at this skin ; and, if the skin of the 
face of the sheep be there, one of 
the shepherds will swear to it, and 
Joun Cuorstricx is condemned 
upon that evidence ; and the shep- 
herd swears as safely as I caf 
swear that my name is Wituam 
Cosserr. We, when we lookat 
a flock of sheep, think that they 





Were true, how does it not take away | 
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are all just alike; butthe shep-|case; because the evidence of 


herd, whose eye meets every one 
of the faces, perhaps five hundred 
times in one day, acquires by ha- 
bit the faculty of perceiving a dif- 
ference in every one from all the 


rest. Just-so is it in the case of 


plants. When a stranger goes into 
the place of one of these collections 
of plants, he is ready to suppose 
that it is impossible to indentify 
particular plants of the collec- 
tion; but, he is to recollect that 
Mr. Surru, who swore to these 
plants, had had his eye, perhaps, 
upon each plant twenty thousand 
times, or, perhaps, a hundred 
thousand times. Every gardener 
knows well, that it is as easy to 
swear to such plants, as. it is to 
swear to horses or cows. I never 
saw the case wherein I could not 
swear to my gooseberry trees, or 
my currant trees, things on which 
one’s eye alights occasionally and 
by mere accident. How certain, 
then, must Mr. Smith have been 
with regard to these little things, 
which he had probably had in his 
hand, pretty nearly as often as a 
mother has her child in her hands. 
I should like, therefore, out of 
mere curiosity, to know who those 
Botanists and Norserymen were 
who swore that these plants could 
not be identified ; though, observe, 
this is nothing to the merits of the 









Mr. Surra, of Mr. Roraven and 
the Coacuman, renders it, as the 
Judge observed, impossible to 
come to but one conclusion on the 
subject. 

What, after all, was “‘ the de 
fence?” The lawyer forthe pri- 
soner is not named. That is curi- 
ous enough. But what was the 
defence? Why, it was by inuendo; 
by cross examination of Mr, 
Roeruven, who was asked WHY 
COLVILLE HAD NOT BEEN 
INDICTED, as well as the pri- 
soner; here was an insinuation 
of something unfair ; of lenity to- 
wards Corvinie and severity 
towards Sweer. The fact is, that 
there was great lenity towards 
both ; and here, perhaps, we have 
a right to complain a little of the 
conduct of Mr. Eaton. Certainly 
he appears to have been too le- 
nient all the way through. I dare 
say he felt great sorrow that his 
duty compelled him to prosecute 
at all. The aspersions that were 
attempted to be cast upomhis cha- 
racter by the defence, will, if 
another such a ease should hap- 
pen to him, make him act in @ 
manner less lenient, or, to say the 
truth, more just. 

The ways of Providence are, 
they say, inscrutable. Mr. Sweet 
writes a book in which he attacks 
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Mr. Eaton, calls him dunce, and 
says other evil things of him. 
Sweet receives goods stolen from 
Mr.Earon. The latter by his lenity 
manifestly endeavours to return 
good for evil. A juror officiously 
steps forward to make if known to 
the Court and to the public, that 
Sweer has written in a book 
some severe things against Mr. 
Eaton. And, out goes to the 
world, at the same time, indubi- 
table proof that Sweet is a liar! 
Out it comes, that the man who 
has written in such strong terms 
against Mr. Eaton, is a most bare- 
faced and unprincipled liar. 


I cannot conclude without re- 
questing the reader to look again 
at the evidence of Mr. Ruruven, 
who says that he saw the eye of 
the prisoner directed ‘towards a 
shelf! This would make an ad- 
mirable scene in a play. Mr. 
Ssurn peeping about after the 
plants amongst Conviur’s little 
pots, and Ruraven having his 
eye fixed upon the eye of the great 
ys Practical Botanist,’ who had 
just been lying backward and for- 
ward with all the impudence of a 
negro, Ruraven knew very little 
about practical Botany, I dare 
Bay ; but he was a much better 
judge about ‘the workings of a 
human eye than Mr. Saran was, 
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and it was he that discovered the 
situation of the plants after all. 

I must say that I regret that 
Mr. Eaton was solenient. The 
plants, observe, were Botany Bay 
plants, one of them taking its 
name from Sir Josern Banks. 
These great practical Botanists, 
Sweer and Corvitie, appear to 
have been very eager to get pos- 
session of such commodities; and 
they appear to have very narrowly 
missed an epportunity of seeing 
them in great abundance and in 
all their native beauty. 

Once more, I express my anx- 
ious wish to know the names of 
this Jury.. If I get them I will 
publish them. This is absolutely 
necessary to the ends of justice. 
Again, I say, that a report of no 
trial ought to be published unless 
the names of the Jury be publish-, 
ed. . It is always easy to get the 
names of the Jury, if you be ina 
situation to get the means of mak- 
ing a report. Jt is the Jury who 
really do what.is done; and if we 
have not their names, what is the. 
use of having any report at all? 
We are still kept in the dark as to 
the most material fact. We have 
publicity as to every thing con-. 
cerning the Trial, except that thing 
which is of more importance than 
all the rest. I conclude with once 
more expressing the hope that we 
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may get at the names of these| the public will know it. We have 


Jurors, and particularly of the 
man who was allowed to put 
questions about “ the trap.” 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
BYRNE. 


Mr. Hanmer is the Treasurer 
of this subscription. I notified in 
my last Register that, if Mr. 
Hanmer would consent to receive 
the money, Mr. Cuartes Cre- 
ment, at the Office of the Re- 
gister, No, 183, Fleet-street, would 
take in subscriptions, and pay 
over the amount to Mr. Harmer 
every Saturday night. Mr. Har- 
weR having been good enough to 
take the Treasurership upon him 
subscriptions will now be received 
by Mr. Cremenr, accordingly. 
There will be a book kept at the 
Office for gentlemen to enter their 
names in, if they choose to do it. 
I shall publish an account weekly 
of the state of the subscription ; 


and when we have got enough, 





|Merchants, assured the Society 





‘already begun in the following 


manner : 
Mr. Bell - - - 


Homo - - - - 
> Ae 
Mr. Cobbett - - 


£100 
200 
-500 
- 100 
I shall think nothing of any 
expense that it may be necessary 
for me to incur for the sake of 
this poor man, who has been one 
of the most oppressed creatures 
that ever existed. But I must beg 
that Gentlemen may have the 
goodness to write to me at Fleet 


Street, and not at Kensington. 





STRAW PLAT. 


— 


I wave great satisfaction in 
stating to the public that I have 
seen, during this week, several 
very beautiful bonnets, in‘a finish- 
ed state, made from the straw 
of English grass ; and from that 
very sort of grass, too, which, 
about this time twelvemonth, those 
disinterested persons the Plat 
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of Arts, could never be made into} 


bonnets. Nay, as seeing is be- 
lieving, these worthy persons ac- 
tually had some of my straw 
platted, and took the horrid stuff 
to the Society, in order to 
convince it that English straw 
plat never could be brought to 
that the So- 
bestow 
upon me anything at all. How- 
The 


manufacture will succeed, and 


perfection, and 


ciety ought not to 


ever, this is all nonsense. 


that most completely. I must 
confess I felt a great deal of 
pride, at seeing my table covered 
the ether day with bonnets, 
crowns of bonnets, and other 
parts of bonnets, brought from 
Oxfordshire. They are of the 
manufacture of Miss Lucy Hot- 
LOWELL, the nice little girl whose 
letter I published last A tumn. 
Her father thinks that’ she will 
have fifty ready by the month of 
April! What a fine thing is this’! 
I have: often observed that there 
is a manufactory going on at 
Bury St. Edmunds, under: Mr. 
Consinc - and ‘others, _ There 
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will probably come a. hundred 
bonnets from Bury St. Edmunds, 
The plat dealers in London have 
bought a great deal of the plat 
that has been brought from 
various parts of, the country. 
While the Oxfordshire bonnets 
were at my house, there was one 
that came from Buckinghamshire, 
brought from Fleet Street by my 
servant. This bonnet surpasses 
any thing that I have yet seen of 
the bonnet kind, except that of 
Miss Woopuovse; and, in 
point of execution, it is equal to 
that, though not equal to it in 
fineness. 

I have often had to observe, 
that the Jews and other caitiff 
merchants that import the bon- 
nets and the plat, will naturally 
throw every possible obstacle in 
the way of this domestic manu- 
facture. They do this invariably, 
whenever they can.” This will be 
put an end to completely in the 
course of next year. Many of 
the Leghorn bonnet - sellers. now 
buy the English plat and sell it 
in bonnets for Leghorn; or; at 
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least, the purchasers look upon it 
as Leghorn. This is all very 
well. It does not signify what 
they call it, so that English people 
It 


would be a curious thing, if 


get paid for making it. 


those who deal in the Leghorn 
now, were to deal in the other, 
till, at last, there would be no 
more imported, and if the bon- 
nets were to continue to be 
called |Leghorn. What a cu- 
rious thing; to see millions of 
people wearing Leghorn Bonnets 
and Hats, with Custom House 
books to tell us, that not a single 
hat or bonnet was imported from 
Leghorn ! 

I think proper to mention here 
that the eldest daughter of Byrne 
has been taught this work of 
platting and knitting, and, there- 
fore, when she returns to Ireland 
with her father, she may be of 
some use te her country, as a 
teacher of this business. 

The time is now approaching 
for sowing the Spring wheat. I 
have before frequently had to 
observe, that this is the thing 


Srraw Puar. 
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which bonnets will be made of, at 
last. I have recommended the 
sowing of twenty bushels to the 
acre. Some are of opinion 
that twenty bushels is too large a 
quantity : others think ‘that it is 
not. I have paid attention to 
every thing that I have heard 
upon the subject. I have been 
very anxious to form a correct 
opinion, being well aware of how 
much depends on sowing the 
proper quantity of seed. All 
agree, that the land ought to have 
no fresh manure. Fresh manure 
would give broad flag or grass to 
the plant. The plants would fall 
and rot to a certainty. We sow 
thick to get the straw slender ; 
and yet we want the straw 
to be of a tolerable length, 
which it not be if 
it be too thick and too much 


starved. I am of opinion that a 


will 


clean, poor, clayey field ; a nasty 
stiff, miserable, wicked soil, that 
clings and bakes as hard as @ 
stone with five or six days’ sur, 
and that is as cold as Green- 
land six inches beneath the sur- 
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face; a field that has broken 
the hearts of hundreds of horses 
and of scores of farmers; I 
think if you could get such a field 
as this quite clean, and were to 
sow it with ten bushels to the acre, 
early in April, you might, pro- 
bably, get a crop of wheat as 
fine as hogs’ bristles ; and, let this 
be observed, that there is no land 
that produces straw so solid and 
so round as this miserable.clay. 
Now as to the seed. I have 
hunted a long time in vain to get 
some of this Blé de Mars, as the 
French call it. A friend of mine 
in Essex, told me some time ago, 
that he had spoken to a captain 
of a packet, to bring him over a 
bag of this wheat, under pretence 
of having it for food for his poul- 
The jolter- 


heads, you see, have been so 


try on the passage. 


careful to favour domestic. im- 
provements, that they have cut 
off from us the possibility of start- 
ing upon equal terms, with the 


ftalians. Here is a Government 
actually standing in our way, and 


if we succeed it must be in spite 
| 
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‘of it. However, I verily believe 


that this blessed Government 
would be sorry for our success. 
We can defy it, and the-jolter- 
heads too; for, by hook or by 
crook, I shall have about forty or 
fifty bushels of this wheat at Fleet- 
street in a few days! If poor 
Wess Hatt were alive, he cer- 
tainly would swear that I had 
smuggled it in, and that I ought 
to be punished as a traitor to my 
country. However, I have .it 
safe. 


No matter where it comes 


from. I undertake that it is the 


true Spring wheat, or Blé de 
Mars; of the straw of which 
Italians make all the bonnets. 
The original cost of this wheat 
to me (of any previous charges I 
know nothing), is eight shillings a 
bushel, English measure, ‘The 
inland carriage to London, the 
sacks, the porterage, and one thing 
and another will make it cost me 


about ten shillings a bushel, be- 


sides the expense of taking-it to a 
coach or a waggon, for, if it be’ 
sown, go from London it must. If 
I sell a sack of it, I shall sell it 
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for ten shillings a bushel, abd 
if I sell a 


single bushel, or any thing less 


charge the sack. 


than a sack, the charge must be 
eleven shillings a bushel. . I wish 
to get not one farthing by this 
wheat, nor by any thing belonging 
to this straw affair. Every body 
knows that you can neither move 
hand nor foot nor lips in London 
without paying money. You can- 
not get a man to carry a bushel of 
wheat to a coach without giving 
him a shilling. You pay two- 
pence for booking the parcel, 
therefore, the above prices cannot 
be lowered. I expect the cargo 
to arrive in a few days, and those 
that order it first will be first sup- 
plied. I shall sow a little some- 
where myself, both for straw and 
for seed. 

This is all that I think neces- 
sary to say upon the subject at 
present. I have only about forty 
bushels of wheat in the cargo that 
I expect, and which, indeed, is 
now safe on its way to London, 
but I can have more; for I will 
go all lengths rather than not have 
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this wheat. I will beat these Ita- 
lian Jews in spite of all the go- 
vernments upon the face of the 
earth, I care nothing about 
Custom House laws and Tide. 
waiters in a case like this, At 
any rate, I have got the forty 
bushels! 





TURNIP AND MANGEL 
WURZEL SEED. 


I have some Swedish Turnip 
Seed, sowed under my own direc- 
tion, and from plants of my own 
selecting, in Hampshire. I will 
pledge myself for its being as good 
as it can possibly be. I have some 
Mangel Wurzel Seed, grown by 
aman on whom I can place per- 
fect reliance ; I sell the former at 
fifteen - pence a pound for any 
quantity under ten pounds, and at 
a shilling a pound for any larger 
quantity. The Mangel Wurzel 
Seed at eighteen-pence a pound 
for ten pounds, or any quantity 
above it; and two shillings 4 
pound for any quantity smaller 
than ten pounds. If I send to the 
Country, I shall send in linen 


bags, besides a bag of paper. The 
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linen bags will be sown up ; and 
I shall charge nothing for the 
bags or for the booking at the 
coach-office. 





GENTEEL RESIDENCE. 
FARNHAM, SURREY. . 


To be Let, Unfurnished, at 
Lady-day next, the Grance 
This Mansion, most re- 
spectable in appearance, and in 
excellent repair, contains, on the 
Ground-floor, a spacious and com- 
modious Dining-room, a Drawing- 
room, a Breakfast Parlour, divided 
from the other by a large Entranee 
Hall or Passage ; a Store-room, 
and a Kitchen. ' On the *First- 
floor there are six Bed-rooms. In 
short, the House is in all re- 
spects calculated for a large and 
respectable Family. It has an 
excellent walled-in Garden, well 
stocked with the choicest of Fruit- 
trees, It is situated on the 
singularly beautiful eminence 
which is the site of the Castle of 
the Bishop of Winchester. ‘The | co- 
garden door is but about twenty | 
yards from the entrance into the| a 
Bishop's Park from the public 
foot-way. The Park, along the 
avenue, upon the brow of which 
any one is at liberty to walk, is as 


Howse. 
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delightfully situated as any spot 
of land in England. Notbing can 
be more healthy than the situation 
of the Mansion, the soil being 
loam, and the bottom a bed of 
chalk. The House has attached to 
it a convenient Court-yard, a good 
three-stalled Stable, and an exe 
cellent Coach-house. The dis- 
tance from the Town of Farnham, 
is not more than a walk of ten 
minutes.—For particulars, apply 
to Joun Knowres, Thursley, 
near Godalming, Surrey; or to’ 
S. Frost, on the premises. If the 
application be by letter, it is re- 
quested that the pow may be 
paid. 





MR. COBBETT 


Tue Meeting for the purpose 
of considering the means of plac- 
ing that Gentleman in the House 
of Commons, is, for the present, 
postponed, for the reasons stated | 
in the Political Register of Satur- 
day last—To those Gentlemen. 
who have honoured me with their | 

co-operation, I return my sificere 
thanks ; and assure them, that at 

future opportunity I shall. be 
ready to lend my humble aid to 
the cause in which we'are mutually 


engaged, Tos. B. Bexvor. : 


Harzham, near Attleborou 
rgher Feb. 1824. sh 







































MARKETS. 
Average Prices of CORN through- 


out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 14th Feb. 


Per Quartern © @ 
Wheat .....cc0 je FT 
RYO. cscs cccvcccese 42 O 
Barley ....ccossees 37.— 8 
GROES .vocccccees cooed 9 
BOGOR 2c cccvccccecs 42 4 
reer 41 3 


Aggregate Average of the six wecks 
ended Feb. 15, by which im- 
portation is regulated. 


de, 

WE cnc vinekenenves 61 Il 
St ciecdcncueek ene 42 3 
EMEGUYs cc cccascoewes 33 «6 
CED. ecocsnncesenct 23 7 
PS. ns cckicvccenes 38 11 
WEEE sciencaasadanl 38 4 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 14th Feb. 


Qrs. af. Ow. dd. s. d. 
Wheat... 8,190" or 28,506 9 6 Average, 69 7 
Batley..6,280....12,600 7gl........0: 40 1 
Oats .. 8,509...,12 312 5 G..cccseeesQ® 7 
Deteece, Wisco, FB. Orcccceccce 42 9 
Beans .. 2.166 See W Wcsccstousd 45 1 
Peas, ...1,325....2883 2 Jircceceses 6 6 


Friday, Feb. 20—T ais 
of all kinds of Grain this week are 
tolerably good. Prime dry sam- 
ples of Wheat have fully supported 
Monday's prices, but other kinds 


Markers. 
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have this day sold slowly. Barley 
sells on much the same terms as 
Monday. In Beans and Peas there 
is no alteration. The demand for 
Oats has been slack to-day, and 
although lower prices are not sub- 
mitted to, yet the trade is dull. 


Monday, Feb. 23.—The supplies 
of last week were good, especially 
of Oats. This morning our market 
has received but moderate quanti- 
ties of Corn from Essex and Kent, 
and but little frem Suffolk. The 
fresh supply of Oats also bears no 
proportion te that of the previous 
week, so that the market to-day is 
composed chiefly of the quantities 
that have remained over from last 
week. Prime dry samples of Wheat 
being scarce, fully maintain the 
quotations of last Monday, but the 
general qualities being-damp, our 
Millers would not purchase, and 
such kinds are reported ,1s. to 2s. 
per quarter lower. 


Barley for Malting sells on much 
the same terms as last quoted, and 
other kinds nearly obtain last week’s 
rates. Beans that are dry support 
their prices, but other kinds are dull 
and rather lower. Boiling Peas 
are ls. per quarter cheaper. Grey 
Peas are 2s, per quarter lower. 
The large quantity of Oats that 
have accumulated during the last 
two weeks, has occasioned a very 
dull trade for this article, and the 
prices are ls. to 2s. per qr. lower. 
Flour is unaltered. 




















Prices on board Ship as under. 

Wheat, red, (old). ... .64s. to 71s- 
white, (old). . : .50s. — 785. 

——— red, (new) ....45s. — 52s. 
TD: 6nn0se0nd 54s. — 585, 
superfine...... 60s. — 65s. 

white, (new) . .52s. — 4. 

oS "esse fine tees eeree 56s. — 635. 
superfine. ..... 67s, — 705. 

Flour, per sack ...... 60s. — 65s. 
Seconds ........ 58s. — 625. 





North Country . .50s, — 54s. 








- S442 err 


waety . 


ACCOUNT7OF WHEAT, &¢. ARRIVED IN THE PORT OF LONDON, 


From February 16 to February 21, both inclusive. 


W hence 

Aberdeen ...cccccccdccccees 
Aldbron’ ..cecccccccccdceen ve 
Alemouth eeeeeesene theese ee 
Berwick ., cccccccsescescecss 
Boston.....e+ ee eeerteaeteeee 
Bridlington ..++s++. coeccoercs 
er 
Bn cnknss chante aeeonets 
Eastbourne ., 
Cok hester 

Harwich me th PA, 
Leigh.... 2 ood Ceccce ess? 


, 
eeee eee ©#eeee ee 


Maldon ** ma ee ee eteeteeee te? 
Exeter seeeee eee ee eree eeereee 
Gainsbro’.. **®eeeteeeeerereeeere 


Grimsby *feeeeee ee ee ee eee ee 
Hastings... .... 0. 


Hull....,, 


Dealt os ee eee 
err es. ieuthene Gua 


Lynn ., 

Newcastle 
Newport ......- angnentanen ie 
Poole eo re cece ecesee* seven se 
Plymouth och cilsesocccccacs 
RYO 2. cols enc cee bWbsce oe 
Scarborough. ..... «speescecees 
Stockton 14.4. . sj ecieces coodie 
Southwold ®teese + Baeceeeeeeere 
Wells eeceetteeee (fae teeaaertt eer 
Weymouth eee ee Bete ereeeree 
Whitby eee te eoe PO SOSESSEE Se 
Wisbeach. .. cccececss sone #%es 
Woodbridge.» «++. eee 8 ee eee 
Yarmouth ..ccoecscscsce cess 
Cal. - sGhiebe beeeee © ace 
Waterford ...... 
Youghall...... 
Foreign... .. 


Total eeeeeteeeerer® 


Aggregate Quantity of other kinds of Pulse imported during the Week : 
Rye, 700; Pease; 2189; Tares, 505; Linseed, 987; Rapeseed, 587 
Brank, 2100; Mustard, 25; Flax, —; and Seeds, 611 quarters. 


"286 
59 
"18 
115 


105 
552 
413 
1106 
1495 


268 


Wheat. 


Barley. 
1115 


130 

89 
350 
565 
246 
478 


720 


Malt. 


"146 


"630 


280 


904 


Oats. 
60 
2276 
535 
1710 


5540 
1390 


"100 
"39 


185 
64 


"343 


2455 
30 


Beans. 
"167 


5 
331 
139 
695 
401 


223 


1102 90 711 730 { 1016 

est eee 20 810 eece eevee 

BD | TID PIN [37h [eens [eee 

ee 30 ee e*ee ee ee eeee 

eeee Pte prot Tago] sees Pes es 

pee Tee ee ee ees | 

“151 317 eeee eres 88 eswee | 
200 eece eeee etree 170 ' 

deed "20 | sess | soee | 100 

50.1 70 | cece | 597] ween Jones 

207 | 593 35 30 190 ate 

390 | 438 | 1980 95 | cece 

woeesl coco | entee tt Seam. Oo bane 73 

eee eee eecve 15 eee e*ee 

eaee eee eee 830 eevee ere 

REM | Be EA 
































Flour. 
90 
"650 


715 
581. 
132 
708 
"266 


30 
476 











6844 





6443 





4107 





21185 





2969 









8585 
406 











SEEDS, &e. 
Price on board Ship as under, 
s 


Clover, red, Foreign per cwt [55 
white, ditto..ditto .. 60 90 
red English, ditto .. 68 
white, ditto..dittlo .. 70 94 
Rye Grass .....-+. pergr.. 26 42 
Turnip, new, white.. per bush. 10 12 
red & green ..ditto.. 10 16 
vellow Swedes ditto... 9 Ili 
Mustard, white ......ditto.. 7 II 























brown,..... ditto.. 8 14 
Carraway ..--ee+- percwt 50 52 
Coriander.......+.- dito .. 10 13 
Sanfoin, . .eeeseee oe perqr... 30 42 
Trefuil ...e..eeeee- perewt 24 36 
Ribgrass .......+.. ditto .. 35 «656 
Canary, common ..perqr... 36 40 

fine .... 0. ditto .. 42 52 
TAres 2c cccccccese perbush. 8 il 
Hempseed ........ perqr... 40 45 
Linseed for crushing 

Foreign .....+.- ditto .. 34 43 
fine English 
for sowing ...... ditto .. 46 48 


Rapeseed, 297. to 31/. per last. 
Linseed Oil Cake, 12/.—121.12s. per1000 
Foreign ditto, 7s, 102. 

Rape Cake, 64 0s. to 71. Os. per ton. 





City, 25 February 1824. 
BACON, 

Great efforts have been made by 
the holders of Bacon to cause an 
advance, but they have not yet suc- 
ceeded. The expense of importing 
is more than 45. per ewt. and yet 


* seers ure ~ ee 





don; that the necessity of sending 
goods where money is to be obtain- 
ed would always keep London wel! 
supplied ; and that the competition 
amongst the retailers would compel 
many, who do business from neces- 
sity, to sell without profit, or even 
at a loss, rather than not do busi- 
ness at all. The present reéai/ prices, 
and the frequent failures. amongst 
the retailers, for very large sums, 
prove the justness of our opinion. — 
Landed : Carlow, 76s. to 82s.—Dub- 
lin, 72s. to 76s.— Waterford, 72s. to 
76s.—Cork and Limerick, 75s. — 
Dutch, 84s. to 88s,! 


CHEESE, 


Fine Old Cheshire, 82s. to 88s, ; 
good, 78s. to 80s. ; fine New, 72s. to 
76s.; good, 65s. to 68s.—Double 
Gloucester, 64s. to. 70s.; Single, 
52s, to GAs, 





Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4lb. Loaf is stated at Lld. by 
the full-priced Bakers. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Feb, 23. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


6° = eo «& 
Beef ....c..<«<3 3 te4 $ 
Mutton.......32 8—4 8 
Veal csccosi OQ" 6.5 
Pork........4 8-65 8 


the difference between the price Beasts... . 2,852 | Sheep... 17,210 


here and the price in Ireland is! Calves . 


only 2s. per ewt. No. wonder, 
therefore, that those who go on im- 
porting should be anxious to get the 
price up here.—On board, 49s. to 
50s.— Landed, 51s. to 52s, 


BUTTER. 


The holders of Buiter are in a 
worse condition than they have been 
in for many years: the stock is very 
great in quantity, and very bad in 
quality ; sothat even a month’s hard 
weather would not save them from 
a heavy less. We have often ob- 
served, that high prices cannot be 
permanently maintained in Lon- 








.«. 160 Pigs ...... 2% 


NEWGATE (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
. a ey 
TGR .ccncces 2 8 to 3 0 


Mutton.......2 10 — 3 10 
Veal......6--3 8S—S 8 
Pork........30 4—5 4 


LeADENHALL, Monday, Feb. 23. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
d 


a .& s 
BOC ic 02<ecK 74 


Mutton...... 
Ved 2.086 i.s3 
Piicsuteeale 10 — 6 0 


to 3 6 
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POTATOES, | HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Ss FIELDS.—per Ton. 
mail £2 aoe £315 | Smithfield. — Hay... .80s. to 105s. 


: Straw...40s. to 45s. 
eT ey od tz : 5: Clover. .90s. to 120s. 
Mat8s 5. bes cnes _ 


Common Red..0 0 — O OY | ge. James's—Hay....66s. to 110s. 





Straw...39s. to Sls. 

Bonovcn-—per Ton. Clover. .90s. to 120s. 
Warees scene £2 0 to £3 10 

Middlings......1 15 — 2 0 | Whitechapel.--Hay....90s. to 110s, 

CHO. nctnnnun 110— 0 OV Straw...40s. to 47s. 

Common Red..2 5—- 3 VU | Clover 100s. to 130s, 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QUARTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to Saturday 
last, inclusive, 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 





























- Wheat. , Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 

s.tos.d. | sto s.d.| s.tos.d.| s& tos, d, | 5. to s. d. 
Aylesbury........0+6 |56 720/33 360/|23,260/33 450/40 420 
Banbury .,....se0¢ .. 136 640/33 360/24 290/32 400 0 Ov 
Basingstoke,......... 52 660/30 360/21 260/40 500! 0 OO 
Chelmsford... ...... |56 760|35 400/24 340/35 400/36 420 
Detby «ss sasiccda wees 160 400/36 420/22 320/34 520) 0 OO 
Devizes ..... secedex 48 740)28 380/23 300/36 4 0 GO 
Dorchester,..... ++ .. |50 940/27 360/20 240\44 520) 0 00 
Exetetus.sceseeeeee’ | 64 740/28 360/16 240/40 440) 0 OO 
Guildford...... veceee | 60 740/31 350/23 310/40 460 | 36 420 
Henley ........-.006 | 60 820/35 420/21 260/38 420/38 410 
Horncastle... .+.ee0 50 660/28 370/20 300/35 550/40 00 
Hungerford........¢2 | 50 730125 350/19 33 0} 34 45 0 0 O00 
Lewes..........,,06 143 680/29 380/24 250/36 00) 0 @0 
— seeped triage - 154 660/32 400/22 280/40 420 | 40 520 
Newbury w..seseeees | 44 780/25 380/18 260/40 460 | 40 480 
Newcastle .......00. 50 720140 420/22 290/38 440 | 40 520 
Northampton ...... ++ 53 640/30 360/20 270|30 340 | 36-400 
Nottingham .........|59 00/39 00/25 00/42 00/ 0 00 
Reading ..........+. |52 200/26 410/19 280/34 440 | 36 400 
Sherborne . oabsduet 4 0 001 60 00; 0 00; 0 O90 0 O00 
Stamford.,...+....06 | 57 700/28 400/25 296/35 510) 0 00 
Swansea... .eseceee | G4 00/34 00/22 00) 0 90) 0 00 
BOUND inncasie site tees 68 0 0 34 0 0 25 0 0 0 00 0 00 
Uxbridge.w....ees. ee 154 900/32 380/23 310/36 440 | 34 440 
Warminster.......... |46 75 0|22 400/20 300 40 500; 0 G0 
Winchester ......... }52 74.0|30 366/19 260) 0 @0 | 0 v0 0 
Yarmouth... ........ |60 700|30 379|24 300/40 440 | 38 500 
Dalkeith*® .......... | 24 35 0| 24 330/118 270) 20 260) 20 260 
Haddington® ,...... " |og 390124 390!22 260/21 240/21 20 





* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cenit, more than 4 bushels. The loll of B 


and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to & compared with the Engli 
quarter, : ' 
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Liverpool, Feb. 17.—The further decline in Mark-lane since my last, 
has had much influence both in the demand and prices of Grain and 
Flour in this market, and consequently a decline in value was expe- 
rienced here throughout the past week. This day’s market was very 
indifferently attended, notwithstanding which there was a tolerable 
portion of business done at a decline from the prices of this day se’n- 
night ; viz. on Wheats 3d. to 6d, per 70 Ibs. as in quality. Oats 4d, per 
_ 45 ibs.. Malt 3d. per nine gallons. Barley 3d. per 60lbs. Beans 2;, 
per quarter, and Flour and Oatmeal 2s. per sack. 


WHEAT, per 70lbs. OATS, per 45lbs. FLOUR, per 280lbs. 
a &@ & & e&@ «2G ae @&: 
' English 9 @ toll © | English 3 9— 4 ©} English54 06 —56 0 
Scotch 9 O—11 0 | Scotch 3 9— 4 O | Irish per 
Welsh 9 O—1L O}| Welsh 3 9— 4 0 | 280lbs.52 O—SE 0 
Irish .. 8 9— " : Irish 3 6— 3 8}* OATMEAL, 240\bs. 
Foreign 0 O0— BEANS, per qr. English 34 0 —36 0 
BARLEY, per 60lbs. | English 48 O—052 0/| Scotch 28 O0~30 0 
English 6 0 — 6 6] Scotch 0 ro : Irish 28 O~—30 O 
Scotch 5 O— 5 6) Irish 44 0— . 
Welsh @ O— 0 0 | Datwh 4 0—48 O gy ony geo a 
Irish 5 0— 5 6 — 


PE ASE, per qr. 
MALT. Boiling 46 06 —60 0 = a r 
PerOgal.8 6— 910'Grey 38 0—46 0 as . . 


Imported into Liverpool from the 10th to the 16th Feb. 1824, inclu- 
sive :— Wheat, 3240; Rye, 12; Oats, 24,834; Barley, 1232; Malt, 48; 


Beans, 86; and Peas, S93 quarters. Oatmeal, 472 packs, per 240 lbs. 
Flour, 1901 sacks. 








Norwich, Feb. 21.—The Corn trade was by no means brisk here to- 
day, the farmers holding off in expectation of an advance tothe late 
price, and the merchants were by no means eager of buying.—Wheat 
fetched from 58s, to 67s.; Barley, 29s. to 37s. ; Oats, 23s..to 28s.; Peas, 
34s. to 38s.; Beans, 38s. to 42s. per quarter.” 


Bristol, Feb. 21.—The Corn markets here are better supplied within 
the last fortnight than they have been for some time past. Prices 
Inearly as below :—Best Wheat from 9s. 3d. to 9s. 6d.; inferior ditto, 
5s. Gd. to 7s. 6d. ; Barley, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 104d. ; Beans, 3s: 9d. to Gs. ; Oats, 


2s. 2d. to 3s. 4d.; and Malt, 5s. to 7s. 6d. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 
37s. to 55s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Feb. 19.—Our trade is alive again at rather higher prices 
for every article. Supplies only moderate. 


Ipswich, Feb, 21.—Our market to-day was shortly supplied with al 
Grain, except Beans, of which the quantity was pretty good, and prices 
remain full as high as last week, as follow :—Wheat, 58s. to’ 71s-; 


Barley, 34s. to 40s.; Beans, 40s. to 43s.; Peas, 39s. to-40s, ; and Oats, 
28s. to 30s. per quarter. 


Wisbech, Feb. 21,—There was rather a brisk sale of Wheat that 


— at our market: the best samples were from ls. to 2s. per 4: 
igher. 


Other sorts much the same as last week, as were Oats and 
Beans. 


Boston, Feb. 18.—Samples of Grain were not so freely brought to 
market as they have been for some ti “ ts are 
not so free nor brisk in purch > wikel eiaicn the ibenere 308 


: irchasing, which makes the farmers reluctant 
we king the following prices :—Wheat, 60s. to 66s.; Oats, 22s. t0 26%. 
Beans, 40s. to 463. per quarter. 


Barley, 34s. to 40s.; and 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended February 14, 1824. 
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Wheat. Barley. 
s. d, 
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Sussex 

Suffolk 
Cambridgeshire 
Norfolk 


Yorkshire 
Durham 


Cumberland ........ .+--60 
Westmoreland ,,........63 
Lancashire 

Cheshire 


SHNASOBPeUwnwrawaew nna 


Somersetshire . 
Monmouthshire 
Devonshire 
Cornwall 
Dorsetshire 
Hampshire . 
North Wales 
South Wales 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Feb. 21.—There was a very good show o. 
Stock ofall descriptions to-day, and a great deal of business transacted ; 
lean drove Beasts from 4s. 3d. to 4s, 6d. per stone; Hoggetts were 
higher than the‘last quotations, being from 25s. to 33s. per head. 


Horncastle, Feb. 21.—Beef, 6s. to Gs. 6d. per stone of 141bs, ; Mutton, 
od. to 6d.; Pork, 5d. to 6d.; and Veal, 6d, to 8d. per Ib. 


At Morpeth market on Wednesday, there was a very great supply of 
Cattle and Sheep; and although there were also many buyers, the sale 
Was dull. Prices much the same, and part of both not sold.— Beef from 
4s. 9d, to 5s. 6d.; and Mutton 5s. 3d. to 6s, per stone, sinking offals, 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the TALLOW, &c. per Cwt. 
Borovucu. 





. £. $, 

Monday, Feb. 23.—No alteration | Russia Candle, Yéllow.... 1 15 
in the price of Hops since our last. Siberia.... 0 0 
Maidstone, Feb. 19.—In the Hop Se es Soap  arthin a re 0 0 
trade there is nothing doing, nor is | Archangel ....... cede bake 0 0 
there any appearance of an altera-| Town Tallow ............ 119 
tion for the present. The planters | Grayes ... 0... 20... cece, 014 
are generally very busy in digging Good Dregs........ davgb- 0 6 


and dressing, and, according to Soap, London, Yellow .... 218 

















their reports, the stock of many , Mottled... .. 3 6 
grounds is considerably injured by tadictasinin, “CONEY os se 3 10 
the severity of the Jate blight. C piteee 0 0 
seal s. d, 

COTTON MARKET. Candles, Mould, per doz... 9 6 
Friday, Feb. 20.—We have con- » Store .... 8 0 


tinued to experience a steady de- | Raw Faf, per stoné of 8]bs. 2 1} 
mand for Cotton during the week,| Tallow imported ipto London 
and the business done in India de- | from Feb. 11 to Feb. 18, 1894 casks, 
scriptions alone: will exceed 2,000 | 300 skins. — Melted ‘Stuff, 285, ; 
bales; several of the export houses Rough do. 188. 

are buyers, and speculators have . 
again been in the market; 4d. per | 
Ib. has been paid on Surats of the COAL MARKET, Feb. 20. 
last salc, and many holders will pe tind . L. 
not scll at that advance: 200} Shipsat Market. Ships sold. Price. 
Boweds have alSo been disposed | 594 Neweastle. . 245. .33s, aarp 
of at 74d. middling fair. 234 Sunderland 194,.31s, b¢.—40s.00. 








IMPORTANT TO LANDLORDS, FARMERS, ANP THE 
CLERGY. 


HEMPSTEAD APPEAL CASE 
Between Dowager Lady Suffield and certain Farmers, Tenants of 
: R. H, Gurney, Esq. M., P. 


RESPECTING TITHES AND POOR-RATES. 








This day is published, price 4s. 
A REPORT of the above TRIAL: including the Caicucations of 
Four eminent Land-Valuers, residing in the County of Norfolk, for 
ascertaining the assessable Value of Lands and Tithes; and prefaced 
by a Derence, supported by Legal Authority, of the Case proved on 
the part of the Farmers, and of the Mode of Calculation adopted by 
their Witnesses. By W. WITHERS, Jun. 


The Court of Quarter Sessions decided on this occasion, that, 
although the Landhotders could not and did net pay any Rent, and one 
of them actually los¢ by his occupation notwithstanding, the Appellant 
Was over-rated for her Tithes, which were not eharged at more than 
one-fourth of the Assessment on the Land. - 


Sold by C, Clement, 183, Fleet-street. 





Printed and published by and for J. M. Coppevr, No. 183, Fleet-street- 





